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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 

Changing Things as They Are: Promoting Social Justice Through 
Encounters with the Arts 

By Amanda Nicole Gulla, Lehman College, The City University of New York 


The Case for the Arts in Schools 

Zach walks into my office, drops his 
knapsack and falls wearily into the chair 
across from my desk. He is in his third 
year as a high school English teacher, 
and his final semester of the Masters 
Degree program in English Education 
of which I am faculty adviser. “The 
data is suffocating me;” he says first, 
and then follows up with “this is the 
only thing keeping me sane.” The “this” 
Zach is referring to is his Masters thesis 
in progress, which is an examination of 
his efforts to employ an aesthetic ap- 
proach to teaching the novel To Kill a 
Mockingbird (Lee, i960). “The data,” 
on the other hand, refers to reams of 
statistical breakdowns of students’ 
standardized test scores, intended to 
inform instruction through detailed 
analysis of student errors. Eor Zach 
and many of his colleagues, the use of 
numerical data derived from tests to 
shape and drive instruction is misguid- 
ed in its failure to take into account the 
rich qualitative information that be- 
comes available when students are giv- 
en time and guidance to craft authen- 
tic aesthetic responses to the arts. Eor 
Elliot Eisner (2002): “Narratives, film, 
video, theater, even poems and collag- 
es can be used to deepen one’s under- 
standing of aspects of educational prac- 
tices and its consequences” (p. 210). 

Beyond having value as an assess- 
ment tool, engagement with the arts in 
the K-12 classroom can offer aesthetic 
experiences that have the potential to 
transform the way students encounter 
the world, engaging the imagination 
in acts of perception that stir them to 
“wide-awakeness” (Greene, 1978, p .2). 

At a time when so much attention 
is given to quantitative data in K-12 
schools, there are countervailing forces 


that argue that interacting with the arts 
in a deep and sustained way actually ex- 
pands the definition of literacy by intro- 
ducing new epistemologies informed 
by aesthetic encounters with the visual, 
performing and literary arts, as well as 
new media (Kist, 2005). Advocates for 
the arts in education call for a variety 
of types of arts programs, some whose 
aim is to teach mastery of a specific art 
form and others whose chief mode of 
interaction with the arts encourages 
children to “acquire from their consid- 
eration of works of art unique skills of 
analytic thinking and familiarity with a 
wealth of aesthetic texts” (Davis, 2008, 
p. 20). This latter type of arts program, 
called aesthetic education, seeks to 
awaken us to the possibilities contained 
in works of art (Greene, 2001). Eollow- 
ing is a vignette shared by Jeanette Del 
Valle, a high school English Teacher at 
the School for Community Research 
and Learning in the Bronx, New York. 
She writes about the importance of 
her students’ involvement in an aes- 
thetic education program offered at 
her school by Lincoln Center Institute: 
One of the most important functions 
I serve is making the arts accessible to 
my students. More often than not, they 
view the arts as an indulgence of the 
‘rich and White.’ Convincing them that 
the fine arts are for everyone is some- 
times a hard sell, which is why their 
work in aesthetic education is so criti- 
cal. Not only do we expose them to the 
arts, they get to spend time discussing, 
thinking about, and actually making art. 
By the end of the experience, a whole 
new world has been opened to them. 
(Email communication, Oct. 2008) 
Jeanette received her Masters degree 
in English Education from a university 
which has a long-standing relationship 


with Lincoln Center Institute (LCI). 
Through this relationship, participat- 
ing faculty immerse teacher candidates 
in aesthetic experiences with a variety 
of art forms. As they encounter visual 
art, theater, music and dance, they also 
explore the theoretical underpinnings 
of this work. Eor many of these teacher 
candidates, this may be the first time 
they themselves have visited a museum 
or seen a live performance. If we agree 
with Eisner that “many of the most 
complex and subtle forms of thinking 
take place when students have an op- 
portunity either to work meaningfully 
on the creation of images— whether 
visual, choreographic, musical, liter- 
ary, or poetic— or to scrutinize them 
appreciatively” (2002, pp. xi-xii), then 
surely we must expect teachers to have 
knowledge and skills that will allow 
them to facilitate these experiences. 
However, school systems often regard 
arts programs with a kind of ambiva- 
lence. Eew administrators would ac- 
tually say that they do not value the 
arts, but during tight budgetary times 
they are the first to go. Davis (2008) 
quotes a school committee member: 
Our students have so many de- 
mands on them from staying out 
of trouble to gaining the skills to be 
successful in the adult world. The 
important subjects in preparing 
students for such responsibility are 
reading, science and math (p. 25) 
Aside from the fact that such com- 
ments ignore the many ways in which 
learning in the arts often incorpo- 
rates skills such as reading, science 
and math, the chief objection against 
their inclusion in the K-12 curriculum 
is that they are expensive in terms of 
time, resources, and money. Perhaps 
administrators are uncomfortable with 
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the fact that the time spent making and 
interacting with works of art is synony- 
mous to time taken away from the cur- 
riculum that gets reflected in standard- 
ized tests. Perhaps it is also a lack of 
comfort and familiarity that teachers 
and administrators themselves have 
with the arts. Teachers who insist that 
they do not dance or sing or write po- 
etry tend to be excused much more 
readily than those who might limit 
their curriculum by claiming that they 
do not ‘do math’ (Davis, 2008). But 
why are so many teachers uncomfort- 
able and unfamiliar with the arts? In 
all likelihood it is because they them- 
selves are products of school systems 
that did not have strong arts programs. 

Access to Arts Institutions os a Social 
Justice Issue 

When I began teaching middle 
school students in theigSo’s in the 
Bronx and later in East Harlem, New 
York, I was dismayed to discover that 
although my students lived in one of 
the cultural capitals of the world, a 
great number of them had had almost 
no exposure to the cultural institutions 
housed minutes away from their front 
doors. An informal survey of seventh- 
through ninth grade students revealed 
that not one of them had ever visited 
Lincoln Center or any other profes- 
sional performing arts venue, although 
some had seen live performances by 
arts organizations that toured pub- 
lic schools. Only a few students had 
visited any of the city’s art museums. 
Students who had visited a museum 
had done so only on school field trips, 
and among those who had, often it was 
during elementary school years. Once 
they entered middle school, virtually all 
cultural field trips had come to an end. 
There were few opportunities for stu- 
dents to interact with the performing 
and visual arts, particularly in settings 
outside of school. The lack of exposure 
to the arts became a self-perpetuating 
problem as students matured with the 
sense that art forms and genres were 
not a part of their world. Often, stu- 
dents responded to the challenging 
and unfamiliar aspects of music, art or 
literature by claiming that it was “bor- 
ing.” The “boring” response was one 


that usually came about when students 
had no frame of reference for how to 
respond to the work of art. They had 
simply not learned how to see or hear 
what the work presented. This phe- 
nomenon was particularly noticeable, 
on field trips to art museums on the 
rare occasions that such trips were al- 
lowed. Without sufficient preparation 
to ground their experience and give 
them a frame of reference from which 
to view the art, students often wan- 
dered around the museum completely 
disengaged from their surroundings. 

Even when the students were being 
placed in proximity to art, the world 
of art was really not open to them. 
Exposure to the performing and vi- 
sual arts in schools was rare enough, 
but the deeper problem lay in the fact 
that little was done beyond the mere 
act of exposure. Entire cultural his- 
tories and milieus were opaque to 
them. In all likelihood this was due to 
a lack of experience, training or com- 
fort on the part of their teachers. No 
time was spent on professional devel- 
opment to support teachers in ways 
that they might incorporate the arts 
into the curriculum, and no time was 
spent preparing the students to have 
meaningful encounters with the art 
they were about to see. As Dewey said: 
Everyone knows that it requires ap- 
prenticeship to see through a mi- 
croscope or telescope, and to see a 
landscape as a geologist sees it. The 
idea that esthetic perception is an 
affair for odd moments is one rea- 
son for the backwardness of the arts 
among us. The eye and the visual 
apparatus may be intact; the object 
may be physically there, the cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame, or Rembrandt’s 
portrait of Hendrik Stoeffel. In 
some bald sense, the latter may be 
‘seen.’ They may be looked at, pos- 
sibly recognized, and have their cor- 
rect names attached. But for lack 
of continuous interaction between 
the total organism and the objects, 
they are not perceived, certainly 
not esthetically (1980, pp. 53-54). 
The lack of continuous interaction was 
certainly part of the problem. Eisner 
(2002) has observed that the arts are 
either implicitly or explicitly treated as 
a frill in relation to the school curricu- 


lum. In the traditional K-12 school art 
is a discrete subject that students par- 
take in once a week, if at all. It is rare 
in public schools that students beyond 
elementary school will have experi- 
ences with more than one art form, say 
visual art and music, in any given se- 
mester. Grades in art classes often do 
not count toward graduation credits, 
and students are quite aware of this. 

LCI Teacher Education Collaborative 

Eisner (2002) raises another key is- 
sue, even when arts curricula are under- 
taken with the best of intentions; they 
usually fall short of helping students to 
becoming fully conversant with a broad 
range of art forms and genres. Early 
childhood and elementary education 
certification programs usually require 
at least one semester of training in the 
arts, but these requirements are not 
consistent across programs. Teachers 
in New York State seeking certification 
require no more than one semester of 
course work in “artistic expression” 
(New York State Education Depart- 
ment http://eservices.nysed.gov/ 
teach /certhelp / CertRequirementHelp . 
do ), which may include any form of 
art. With such inconsistent attention 
to the arts, it is no wonder that students 
have few opportunities for meaningful 
encounters with them. However, there 
are some arts organizations whose mis- 
sion is to provide students with pro- 
longed encounters with works of art. 
LCI (www.lcinstitute.org), has been in 
existence for over thirty years, and is 
known for its work in the field of arts 
with public school teachers and stu- 
dents, as well as with college professors 
and teacher candidates. Encompassing 
dance, theater, music, visual art, and 
architecture, LCI focuses on aesthetic 
education through imaginative learn- 
ing, rather than focusing on arts edu- 
cation or art appreciation. According 
to LCI’s founding Philosopher-in-Resi- 
dence Maxine Greene (2001), aesthetic 
education requires that “the learner 
must break with the taken-for-granted, 
what some call the ‘natural attitude,’ 
and look through the lenses of various 
ways of knowing, seeing and feeling in 
a conscious endeavor to impose dif- 
ferent orders upon experience.” (p. 5). 
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LCI accomplishes this goal by 
bringing “students into the world of 
imaginative learning and a work of art 
through participatory activities that in- 
clude art making, questioning, reflec- 
tion, and contextual information and 
research” (Lincoln Center Institute, 
2008, p. 4). A key part of this endeavor 
is the professional development of the 
teachers involved. This takes place in 
a variety of ways. Participating teach- 
ers usually attend a week-long summer 
intensive training which includes im- 
mersion in the study of several works 
of art as well as experiential work- 
shops with teaching artists who are 
professionals in dance, theater, mu- 
sic or visual art. Some teachers and 
teacher candidates also participate 
in university-based courses that are 
taught with the participation of Lin- 
coln Center Institute teaching artists. 
These courses, which are housed in 
education departments of colleges and 
universities, may be primarily focused 
on aesthetic education, or they may of- 
fer an aesthetic education component 
within the context of another course. 

The courses in aesthetic education 
are designed to provide teachers and 
teacher candidates with encounters 
with works of art that are similar to 
those that their K-12 students would 
normally experience. According to 
LCI’s document Entering the World 
of the Work of Art (2008) which is 
used as a planning guide for teachers: 
The Institute’s approach to arts 
and education initially brings stu- 
dents into the world of imagina- 
tive learning and a work of art 
through participatory activities 
that include art making, question- 
ing, reflection, and contextual in- 
formation and research, (p. 4) 
The core assumption within the 
aesthetic education approach is that 
encounters with works of art will bring 
students into the world of imagina- 
tive learning. Learning in the arts 
goes far deeper than the capacity of 
being able to name and identify vari- 
ous forms and genres. It is about un- 
derstanding the creative process, and 
the choices made in executing a work 
of art and experiencing a work of art 
through the senses and imagination. 


Graduate Courses in Aesthetic 
Education 

In my current role as a professor 
of English Education I teach graduate 
level courses in aesthetic education, as 
well as other graduate methods courses 
that incorporate inquiry into works of 
art in collaboration with LCI teaching 
artists. These courses are taken by a 
mix of preservice and inservice teach- 
ers. Some of the students in the class, 
such as Jeanette, work in schools that 
have a relationship with Lincoln Cen- 
ter Institute, and interestingly, may 
be studying the same works of art in 
their own classrooms. The majority 
of the students in these classes, how- 
ever, do not work in schools with LCI 
teaching artists. They come with a 
broad range of experiences regarding 
arts. Some, just like their students, 
have never visited major museums or 
performing art venues and have had 
very limited encounters with the arts. 

One of the primary goals of these 
courses is to help teachers hnd ways 
of bringing the performing and visual 
arts to their students; it is important to 
create an atmosphere in which teach- 
ers and teacher candidates can begin 
to feel comfortable experiencing and 
discussing a variety of art forms, even 
if they have had little experience up to 
that time. The skill and competence 
these teachers will need in order to 
introduce a work of art to their own 
students begins with creating an atmo- 
sphere that encourages open discus- 
sions that probe beneath the surface 
of initial responses. Such discussions 
can level the playing held between 
those who may have a somewhat sub- 
stantial background in the arts and 
those who have little or none. This 
is because in an aesthetic education 
classroom, our discussions of a work 
of art are not based in expertise. One 
needs not to be able to identify a school 
of painting or type of dance, or even 
name the instruments of the orchestra 
to be able to enter into such a discus- 
sion. What is essential is a willingness 
for participants to be open to what is 
present in a work of art, to “lend works 
of art their lives” (Greene, 2001 p. 6). 

The process by which we enter into 
these relationships with works of art 


begins with what LCI calls “Noticing 
Deeply” (Holzer, 2007, p. 6). Repeat- 
ed encounters with the same work of 
art are important for helping students 
achieve a sense of intimacy with the 
work. Through this process partici- 
pants in an aesthetic education expe- 
rience learn to articulate and support 
their responses to the work of art, thus 
moving them beyond hrst impressions. 
By engaging in these types of experi- 
ences, learners do gain a measure of 
authority through which they can have 
meaningful discussions about the work 
of art. Another key part of making 
the encounter with the work of art suc- 
cessful is to prepare students to open 
their minds to what the work contains. 
This is accomplished through careful 
preparation, spending time “Noticing 
Deeply” and brainstorming themes, 
noticing and identifying patterns, and 
making connections between this work 
of art and the world from which it 
emerged until one can begin to name 
and describe the processes the artist 
went through to create the work of art. 
This is a technique that LCI teaches by 
pairing teachers or professors with LCI 
teaching artists who are professionals 
in the particular art form being stud- 
ied. Eaculfy meet with the teaching 
artist for a planning session in which 
they discuss the work of art (which 
have both already seen or heard and 
revisit during the session) and the con- 
text of the course in which they will be 
studying it. The conversation gener- 
ally begins by collecting observations 
and ideas, and gradually narrowing 
of themes. These themes lead to the 
development of a “Line of Inquiry,” 
which LCI dehnes as: “an open, yet fo- 
cused question that incorporates ele- 
ments and concepts found in a specihc 
work of art, and is related to the con- 
cerns of students and teachers” (p. 8). 

Developing the experiential lessons 
based on the Line of Inquiry is a key el- 
ement for preparing students to enter 
into an open discussion of a work of 
art framed by the concept of “Deeply 
Noticing” and describing. Another es- 
sential part of the planning session in- 
volves gathering contextual materials 
to support the study of the work of art. 

After three consecutive semesters 
of working with LCI teaching artists 
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on creating these experiences around 
works of art in aesthetic education 
classes, I decided that it was time to 
begin to develop some “Lines of In- 
quiry” and experiential lessons on my 
own. After all, many of these students 
would not have the benefit of work- 
ing with an LCI teaching artist in their 
own classrooms. If they were to be able 
to develop Lines of Inquiry and expe- 
riential lessons to prepare their own 
students for a meaningful encounter 
with a work of art, they would benefit 
from practicing this fairly complex set 
of skills in a supportive environment. 

Independent Journeys into the 
Aesthetic 

For our first encounter with a work 
of art, the class explored Picasso’s 
Guernica, by projecting the image on a 
blank white wall using an LCD projec- 
tor. Click on this link to view an image 
of the painting: http://arts.anu.edu. 
au/polsci/courses/polsio05/2007/ 
Images/Picasso. Guernica2.jpg 
We plunged directly into “Noticing 
Deeply” by describing the painting, 
and simultaneously, refraining from 
interpretations or judgments, pointing 
out details, asking questions, and com- 
menting on specific techniques such as 
the use of black and white, the distor- 
tion of faces and the overlay of figures 
which many students felt lent the paint- 
ing a sense of movement, violence and 
chaos. After nearly an hour of “Notic- 
ing Deeply,” I gave the students some 
contextual information, explaining that 
Picasso had painted Guernica in re- 
sponse to the horror of the bombing of 
the village of Guernica during the Span- 
ish Civil War. The more details that the 
students learned about the context that 
led to the creation of the painting, they 
asked more questions, and wanted to 
go back and look at the painting again 
and again. We revisited Guernica three 
times over the course of the semester, 
with the students sketching, discuss- 
ing, and finally planning and trying out 
lesson plans to explore its themes. This 
activity was based on a lesson origi- 
nally developed with an eighth grade 
class in the Bronx. It was helpful to 
these teachers and teacher candidates 
to hear about the way in which students 


who were similar to the ones they were 
currently teaching or would soon be 
teaching, might respond to lessons cen- 
tered on the close study of a work of art. 

After several semesters of repeat- 
ing and refining the Guernica lesson, 
it was time to try a new work of art. 
Again, I wanted to focus on a painting 
that told a compelling story. Teach- 
ers working with LCI teaching artists 
have the opportunity to use theatrical, 
dance and musical performances from 
LCTs repertory in addition to several 
of their traveling photography exhib- 
its and paintings in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art’s permanent collection. 
The point of these independently de- 
veloped lessons was to model ways in 
which teachers could bring works of 
art into their classrooms at no cost and 
without having to leave their school 
buildings. Since more and more school 
administrators are discouraging field 
trips on the grounds that it takes time 
away from test preparation and other 
academic pursuits, this approach could 
help teachers navigate some poten- 
tial obstacles to bringing art into their 
classrooms. For now, with access to 
the Internet and a laptop and LCD pro- 
jector, students could have access to 
many of the greatest works of art in the 
world. While looking at a projected im- 
age is not the same as the original, and 
in fact considerations of scale, texture 
and dimensionality need to be taken 
into account when choosing a work of 
art to be viewed in anything other than 
its original form; being able to view 
an enlarged image in the classroom 
and revisit it repeatedly allows for an 
immersion in the aesthetic experi- 
ence. The other advantage of working 
with visual art is that, unlike a perfor- 
mance, the work of art can be taken in 
all at once, whereas any performance 
is by its very nature ephemeral and 
therefore can only be described retro- 
spectively. Being able to point to and 
describe an object allows learners to 
think about a work as it stands still. 

Continuing the Adventure with 
Brueghel 

The next work of art we explored 
was Pieter Brueghel the Elder’s Land- 
scape with the Fall of Icarus. The 


image is viewable on Web Museum 
(http://www.ibiblio.org/wm/paint/ 
auth/bruegel/icarus.jpg). In this 
painting, which depicts a bucolic sea- 
side village at work, the tragedy of 
Icarus is not immediately apparent. 
First the viewer takes in the red shirted 
ploughman, then the shepherd, leading 
the eye to the “expensive delicate ship” 
(Auden, 1939). Finally, next to the 
ship, we see a tiny pair of human legs 
flailing in the water. The lens for view- 
ing and considering the painting was: 
“In Landscape with the Fall of Icarus, 
How does Brueghel use perspective 
and composition to place the narrative 
of Icarus and Daedalus in the context 
of a scene of contemporary daily life?” 

In preparation for viewing the 
painting I asked the students to recall 
a time in their lives when they were 
undergoing an experience that trans- 
formed their lives, while people around 
them were unaware of what they were 
going through. I gave out paper, col- 
ored pencils and oil pastels and asked 
them to draw a representation of their 
experience, and then, to gather in small 
groups and share their drawing and the 
stories behind them. Then each group 
chose one story from which to create 
a tableau to represent the scene. Af- 
ter the students performed their tab- 
leaus and we discussed the fact that the 
world tends to move around us even 
when we may feel that it has stopped, 
it was time to view Brueghel’s painting. 

Projecting the image on a screen, I 
asked students to describe what they 
saw in the painting. None of them had 
ever seen it before. Their observations 
followed the sequence described ear- 
lier, with the red shirted ploughman 
as the most prominent image. Some of 
these graduate students were so unfa- 
miliar with the style of painting and the 
era from which it came that they had 
difficulty recognizing the ploughman 
as male, and had never seen terraced 
fields such as those that appear in the 
scene. After being told that the paint- 
ing was done by Brueghel in the 1500’s, 
most of the students were better able to 
consider the painting in the context of 
other European Renaissance paintings 
they had seen before. We engaged in 
“Noticing Deeply” for quite some time, 
and then someone noticed the bare legs 
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sticking up out of the sea. “Someone 
is drowning!” the student said. There 
was speculation about whether the 
figure had fallen off the ship. Then it 
was time to reveal title of the painting 
and ask the class if anyone knew the 
story of Icarus and Daedalus. Several 
had never heard the story. After one 
a student gave a synopsis of the myth, 
everyone immediately realized that the 
legs belonged to Icarus. “What does it 
mean that the painting is called ‘Land- 
scape with the Fall of Icarus,’ rather 
than, say, ‘Daedalus and Icarus?’” 
Several students picked up on the fact 
that it was not just what happened to 
the two main characters that was im- 
portant; the landscape was just as es- 
sential to the story, just as it had been 
in the tableaus they had created. “The 
world just keeps on moving no matter 
what you are going through,” said one 
student. Through the students’ com- 
ments and writing it was clear that they 
understood that the story of Daedalus 
and Icarus was a vehicle for telling the 
larger story about the rest of the world 
being indifferent to private suffering. 

At this point we read Auden’s poem 
“Musee des Beaux Arts” (1939) aloud 
several times and then looked for 
points of comparison with the painting. 
This passage in particular offered a poi- 
gnant illustration of the indifference 
of those who surrounded the subject: 
In Breughel’s Icarus, for instance: 
how everything turns away 
Quite leisurely from the disaster; 
the ploughman may 
Have heard the splash, the forsaken 
cry. 

But for him it was not an important 
failure 

Next I asked the students to think 
about whose eyes we were witness- 
ing the scene. The point of view from 
which we see the scene is that of a 
bird, or, more likely, poor Daeda- 
lus still airborne on his waxen wings, 
helplessly watching as his beloved son 
Icarus drowns. “It looks like we are 
seeing the scene from above,” a stu- 
dent said. I asked why Brueghel might 
have chosen that particular vantage 
point. There was a sharp intake of 
breath as one student said: “It must 
be Daedalus. He sees what is happen- 
ing and there’s nothing he can do.” 


For homework students read Ov- 
id’s poem from Metamorphoses and 
they chose a moment in the poem to 
which they could write their own re- 
sponses. Following is one student’s 
response to the moment of transfor- 
mation Brueghel captures from Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses as he refers to “the 
unlucky father, not a father” (line 360). 
The Unlucky Father. Not a Father 
I have lost the self that mattered. 

If I am not father then who am I? 
Broken, I grasp the awful reality as 
one by one the feathers fall 
and along with them, my spirit. 
Writing their own poems in re- 
sponse to Ovid brought the experience 
to full circle, as it allowed students 
to make connections with passages 
that resonated for them. Another 
student chose the line “Fly midway. 
Gaze not at the boundless sky” (line 
322) as a point of departure for his 
poem that considers the story of Ica- 
rus as an extended metaphor on an 
adolescent’s quest for autonomy: 
Fly midway. Gaze not at the bound- 
less sky 

Sacrifice truth, purity, and gold 
Submit to. Abide. Live and die 
With rules and tradition. I’ve been 
told 

Not ever, I say, I would rather die! 
Then listen or resign to the midway 

fly 

Oh my spirit will soar, because 
today I will try 

And no longer just gaze at the 
boundless sky 

Over the next several weeks we re- 
visited Ovid’s long poem along with 
several other excerpts from the Meta- 
morphoses to which students respond- 
ed by writing their own poems, draw- 
ing, and dramatic interpretation in 
addition to the more traditional discus- 
sions and analytical writing. This led 
to several other iterations of the prac- 
tice of “Noticing Deeply.” Among them 
was an activity in which we used double 
entry journals, or what Anne Berthoff 
(1988) refers to as a “dialectical note- 
book.” This is a method of note taking 
in which the page is divided in two, 
with the left side consisting of quotes 
from the text being read and the right 
side is used for comments, questions 
and a variety of notes and responses 


intended to help explicate the text for 
the reader’s own purposes. In this 
case, though, the ‘text’ was an apple 
that each student chose from a large 
wooden basket. In the left hand col- 
umn, students took notes on what they 
could perceive about the apple by using 
their senses. In the right hand column 
they wrote about memories or associa- 
tions regarding apples. This was to be 
used as raw material for writing poems 
and personal narratives. These experi- 
ences were accompanied by readings 
that explore the notions of observa- 
tion, reflection and interpretation. 

These graduate students took up 
this question with their responses and 
some of them took it up again in their 
own classrooms as they began bring- 
ing activities like these into their class- 
rooms. One student, a middle school 
teacher told our class that every year 
she has her students read “How to Eat a 
Guava,” the opening story from Esmer- 
alda Santiago’s memoir When I was 
Puerto Rican (1993). Before sharing 
our classroom experiences regarding 
Brueghel and then with apples, she had 
students read the story, and afterwards, 
showed them a guava. Now, she craft- 
ed her lesson around the students’ ex- 
periences, asking them to describe and 
write about a food that reminded them 
of home, family and heritage. Then she 
brought in several guavas for the class 
to share, and as they ate the guavas, 
they were able to: “hear the skin, meat 
and seeds crunching inside your head, 
while the inside of your mouth explodes 
in little spurts of sour” (Santiago, 1993, 
p. 4) She then had her students write 
similarly descriptive pieces about foods 
that reminded them of home and fam- 
ily. Eor the students who were al- 
ready teaching, the work of “Noticing 
Deeply” was beginning to take hold in 
their practices, and the range of ways 
in which they were beginning to con- 
sider using art in their classrooms was 
increasing. Both teachers and teacher 
candidates were developing a level of 
comfort that made them willing to in- 
corporate art in their work with middle 
and high school students in ways that 
they had not previously considered. 

Midway through the semester the 
students wrote reflection papers on 
their experiences with “Noticing Deep- 
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ly.” One student who is a middle school 
English teacher recalled our work 
with Brueghel’s painting in this way: 
Holzer’s distinction of students 
learning through continuous in- 
teraction with a piece of art over 
time really cements my first major 
breakthrough in academic instruc- 
tion. In class, I was thankful for a 
model of this ‘continuous interac- 
tion’ through our interactions with 
art concerning Daedalus and 
Icarus. The chronology was en- 
tirely different than anything I’ve 
tried as a teacher. We interacted 
with the Brueghel painting and the 
Auden poem before we even read 
the actual text of Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses. This is precisely the kind of 
buildup that allows context to play 
a role in shaping the comprehen- 
sion and involvement of students. 
As our campus continues to develop 
its long standing relationship with LCI, 
various faculty members are engaging 
in inquiries into aesthetic education 
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